more to the Lett ot the imaginary middle line' tnan tne Jtugnt.
His own views are clearly expressed in a memorandum which he
circulated to his colleagues regarding the form of the final report,
and in a letter on the same subject to Professor Gutteridge. Both
documents made it clear that, as his colleague Sir Philip Gibbs
has observed, Spender, with all his moderation in cross-examination
and discussion, never favoured anything in the nature of a white-
washing report. As the most experienced writer on the Com-
mission he was critical of the form and arrangement of the draft
report, and where he wanted it altered he wanted it strengthened.
He wrote, for example, to Gutteridge: "I cannot see the necessity
for all this mealy-mouthing about armament firms and officers
and officials [i.e. the habit of such firms of appointing generals
and admirals and high civil servants to their boards 01 directors
as soon as they have retired from Government service]. If we
have not taken evidence enough to convict we have certainly not
taken enough to acquit, and it will be said that if we had probed a
little deeper we should have discovered a great many more cases like
those we unearthed. Their denial that they solicit orders is obvious
nonsense in view of the fact that they pay their agents by com-
mission, and that those agents must solicit or starve; the conceal-
ment of bribery under commission is a rather mean subterfuge.5*

In speaking thus plainly of bribery Spender was basing himself
on the evidence before the Commission, or what he considered
a fair inference from the evidence. In his memorandum he wrote
on that point; "Export by the Private Firms is liable to serious

abuse.. . . We should not accept the plea of Messrs.------and other

firms that they do not seek business. Their agents, being paid on
commission, must seek business, and some of them do it by corrupt
methods for which their principals supply the funds. The plea
that business can only be got in this way becomes specially objection-
able in the case of lethal weapons. The way to stop this sort of
business is to let daylight into it, and we should do that to the
best of our ability and not mince words about it." It should also
be noted that, strongly opposed though Spender was on general
grounds to the nationalisation of the arms industry, he made
the reservation that "if an international system for the control
and reduction of armaments could be devised which required
uniformity, we ought to fall in, even at some cost or loss to our-
selves". That opinion would have been more important if the
prospect of such international agreement had been brighter.

In the end the Commission produced a unanimous report, too